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sioners. The remainder of his life was devoted
to the building of the Atlantic & St. Lawrence
Railroad in close association with John Alfred
Poor \_q.v.~\ . Money for the enterprise had to be
raised and considerable political opposition had
to be met. The American company was incor-
porated on Feb. 10, 1845, and the Canadian com-
pany on Mar. 18, 1845. Upon the completion of
the organization, Sept. 25, Preble was elected
president and two months later sailed to England
for financial support, in which he was only partly
successful owing to the acrimonious opposition
from those hoping to make Boston the railway's
terminal. Terms of union with the Canadian
company were settled upon and on July 4, 1846,
the first ground was broken at Portland, Me.
Preble was forced to retire on July 22, 1848,
worn out by his unceasing efforts. His estate at
his death was estimated at forty thousand dollars.
He was twice married, in September 1810 to
Nancy Gale Tucker, who died in 1849, and in
1852 to Sarah Forsaith, who survived him.
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PREETORIUS, EMIL (Mar. 15, i827-Nov.
19, 1905), journalist, publicist, was born in Al-
zey, Rhenish Hesse, Germany, the son of Wil-
liam and Louise Preetorius, a leading family of
the community. Educated first by private tutors
he prepared for college at Mainz and in 1848
was awarded the degree of doctor of laws at the
University of Giessen, after which he continued
the study of law at Heidelberg. At the threshold
of a promising legal career he espoused with en-
thusiasm the movement for constitutionalism in
Germany; the repressive politics of the existing
government repelled him. His participation in
the revolutionary activities forced his withdrawal
from the country, and in 1853 he joined the large
German colony at St. Louis. The year following
he married Magdalena Schmidt of Frankfort.
He entered the mercantile business but public
affairs were his chief interest, and he shortly
assumed'a prominent position among the Ger-
mans in Missouri. Strongly opposed to the ex-
tension of slavery he joined the Republican party
in 1856 and labored unceasingly with voice and
pen for the election of Lincoln. During the early
and critical months of the war he and other Ger-
man leaders joined with F. B. Blair, Jr., in the
successful effort to prevent the secession of Mis-
souri. He raised funds for German regiments,
and, as a humanitarian, supported hospitals for
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soldiers of both armies. In the years 1862-64,
as a member of the legislature, he advocated im-
mediate and uncompensated emancipation of Mis-
souri slaves.

His ability and inclination brought him active-
ly into journalism in 1862 when he founded Die
Neue Zeit, which two years later was merged
with the Westliche Post with Preetorius as edi-
tor-in-chief. He opposed Johnson but was singu-
larly free from the bitter and proscriptive spirit
of the Radicals. In 1867 his intimate friend,
Carl Schurz, became his partner, and the Past
entered upon a long era of prosperity and of pow-
er. It supported effectively the Liberal Repub-
licans in Missouri in 1870 and reluctantly in-
dorsed the Greeley ticket in 1872 (Westliche
Post, May 6, 1872). He was one of the notable
group of scholarly editors who were keenly aware
of the economic and political ills of the nation,
and, although Republican, always opposed party
abuses and sought reforms, particularly tariff
and civil-service reform and the elimination of
corruption in government. During his editor-
ship of forty years, the journal was an important
political and cultural force in the city and state,
reflecting accurately the opinions and personality
of its chief. In national politics he remained a
mildly partisan Republican, although not seeking
political preferment himself. In state and in
local affairs he was independent and courageous.
He believed whole-heartedly in democracy but
was inclined occasionally to mistake the form for
the substance, and to place too great emphasis
upon mere mechanical change. He was in the
best sense a public-spirited citizen, sharing his
prosperity with worthy civic enterprises and dis-
pensing charity lavishly. His range of scholar-
ship and breadth of view were unusual; he was
an eloquent speaker, with a remarkable memory
and a deep interest in politics, history, and philos-
ophy. It was his policy both to assist his readers
in understanding American institutions and to
uphold the German language, culture, and civili-
zation. At times impractical and intolerant, he
lacked the spirit of compromise, but he never lost
his early enthusiasm for progress and for per-
sonal liberty. As the Nestor of the German-
American journalists, with great and pervasive
influence, he passed into the best tradition of the
foreign-language press in America.
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